THE MAN I KNEW

whether the attack would not have to be postponed as great
difficulties were being experienced in bringing up heavy
guns owing to disorganisation on the railways. Douglas sent
General Butler to see whether more labour could be pro-
cured. He also brought the matter up again with General
Nivelle.

About the middle of February there was some trouble
over certain reported interviews which appeared in the
press* Douglas was supposed to have given these interviews
to French journalists, but he wrote and told me that they
were all rubbish and that they had never been given. When
he enquired into the matter he found that the reports were
mostly based on interviews he had granted to some distin-
guished Frenchmen who had been sent to him for help in
propaganda work. Anything that had transpired at those
informal meetings should not of course have gone into the
papers. The press at home began commenting on the inter-
views, and I was very much worried about the matter. Certain
people came to see me about it and told me that someone
had obviously been at fault in allowing the interviews to pass
the censor. They even mentioned the name of the chief
intelligence officer, who, they said, should not remain on
the staff as any mistake made by him might easily be attri-
buted to Douglas himself. Douglas had evidently been told
the same thing by others but refused to hear a word
against him. I was asked to raise the question in my letters
to Douglas, but I found this very difficult because all
through our married life he never tolerated any interference
by me in military matters although he confided everything
to me. However, I became so anxious that I did make some
remarks ina letter,but Douglas completelyignored whatlhad
written and made no reference to it whatsoever. My anxiety
grew because I knew that Douglas's greatest fault (if a fault)
lay in the fact that he would never hear a word against any-
one under his direct orders and trusted everybody until he
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